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A FORGOTTEN POEM. 


Ove of the most famous poems of the six- 
teenth century was The Sphere of the cele- 
brated Scotsman, George Buchanan. It would 
now be impossible to name a poem more com- 
pletely forgotten. Yet, as a curious chapter in 
the history of taste and opinion, a brief account 
of it may not be uninteresting. 

The poem owed its great reputation to two 
circumstances. It was written in Latin, then 
the language of educated Europe, and in verse 
which, in the judgment of the best scholars of 
that day, rivalled that of the great Latin poets 
of antiquity. In the second place, it treated 
of a subject which, at the time the poem ap- 
peared, was exercising all instructed minds—the 
new theory of Copernicus. The epoch-making 
book of Copernicus, in which he announced his 
discovery of the earth’s revolution round the sun, 
was published in the very year of his death, 
1543. From the first, his theory was received 
with contempt, and by none more than by the 
great scholars of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The reason for their contempt may be 
simply enough explained. It was still the time 
of the revival of letters, and the wisdom of the 
Greeks and Romans was deemed beyond appeal. 
But these Greeks and Romans had in their 
wisdom adopted the theory known as the Ptole- 
maic, in preference to that associated with the 
name of Pythagoras, who, as is well known, is 
credited with having anticipated Copernicus, 
When the modern astronomer, therefore, came 
forward with his so-called new theory, they 
regarded it simply as an exhibition of confident 
ignorance. This contempt on the part of those 
who led the opinion of educated Europe, taken 
together with the scruples of the Church, explains 
how it was that nearly two hundred years elapsed 
before even learned men had assimilated with 
their daily thinking the fact that it is the earth 
that revolves round the sun, and not the entire 
heavens round the earth. Milton’s Paradise Lost 
was published in 1669, more than a hundred years 


after the appearance of the work of Copernicus, 
yet Milton’s poem is based on the Ptolemaic 
theory that the earth is the centre of the universe. 
Milton was perfectly aware of the rival theories, 
and has certain interesting passages in his poem 
in which he states the respective arguments for 
both. Nevertheless, his deliberate choice of the 
one in preference to the other would seem to 
show either that he was himself convinced of 
its superior claims, or that he regarded the older 
belief as better adapted for poetical treatment. 
But even as late as 1711, Addison, in his well- 
known hymn published in the Spectator, says of 
the heavenly bodies : 

What though in solemn silence all 

Move round the dark terrestrial ball ? 

We must not, therefore, regard it as a proof 
of mere blind dogmatism on Buchanan’s part 
that, some fifteen or twenty years after the death 
of Copernicus, he should have written a poem for 
the express purpose of combating that great 
astronomer’s discovery. At the time he began 
to write it, Buchanan was acting as tutor to a 
son of one of the great marshals of France, 
and it was for his pupil’s edification that the 
poem was in the first place intended. It is 
written in Latin hexameters, and is divided 
into books, each dealing with a different part 
of his subject. Buchanan meant his poem to 
be the great work of his life, and, according 
to the original plan, it was to rival in length 
the great epics of antiquity. Old age and infirmi- 
ties, however, prevented its completion, and he 
left only five books, of which the last two are 
incomplete. 

It is the first book of the poem which is 
especially interesting, as it deals expressly with 
the recent teaching of Copernicus. It is strange 
for us now to read how the great scholar 
solemnly adjures his pupil to shut his ears to 
a doctrine unworthy of man, irreconcilable with 
reason, worthy to be ranked only with old 
wives’ tales. Here are a few of the arguments 
with which he seeks to make good his case. 
Think, he says in his magnificent Latin verse, 
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of the sound made by a boy's sling when 
whirled round his head—think of the sound 
made by a pair of bellows, and conclude from 
this what sound would be produced by the 
earth’s moving round its own axis, with all its 
mountains, seas, forests, and cities! Again, if 
the earth revolved, and at the speed necessary 
to meet the case, how could any temple, house, 
or city be left standing? The sea, moreover, 
could not keep its bounds, but would rush wildly 
over all the earth’s surface. When a bird should 
fly into the air, before it could descend, its nest 
would be some hundreds of miles from the spot 
where it had left it. Suppose two armies engaged 
in battle, the arrows of the one, indeed, would 
reach the enemy, but those of the other would 
be borne round by the earth’s motion and never 
reach their aim. If the heavenly bodies remained 
fixed, he proceeds, where would be our seasons, 
our division of time into days and months 
and years? The earth must be the centre of 
the universe, otherwise the sun and the stars 
would vary in magnitude, whereas we know they 
do not. 

Another interesting part of the poem is where 
it treats of the rotundity of the earth and 
Columbus’s comparatively recent discovery of 
America. This is one of the poet’s most highly 
wrought panes, but one at the same time 
that utterly confounds a modern reader by its 
exhibition of utter incapacity to appreciate the 
significance of Columbus’s great achievement. 
Avarice, he exclaims, is at the bottom of it all, 
and the opening up of new lands has led to 
nothing but increased misery and vice. Better 
far for mankind had keel of ship never ploughed 
the sea! The voyages of Spanish and Portuguese 
navigators had of course, by Buchanan’s day, 
= the rotundity of the earth beyond question. 

ut it is evident that he was quite of opinion 
that Providence would have dealt more kindly 
with man had the earth been made square, as 
in that case narrower bounds would have been 
set to his avarice and lust of dominion. 

In other parts of the poem we find the gene- 
rally accepted beliefs of Buchanan’s day. Above 
the moon, everything is changeless and everlast- 
ing; below it, everything is in a state of inter- 
necine war. The four elements arrange them- 
selves according to their respective densities— 
lowermost is earth, then water, air, fire. All 
these elements tend towards the centre, and 
this explains the rotundity of the earth. The 
earth and the entire universe must needs be 
round, because this shape most directly suggests 
perfection and infinity. The poet cannot think 
that Epicurus was right in teaching that the 
sun and stars by coming in contact with the 
earth are extinguished, and when they pass from 
this contact are re-illumined. The phases of the 
moon, he thinks, disprove this explanation, as, 
on Epicurus’s theory, all the heavenly bodies 
ought equally to pass through these phases, 

Enough, perhaps, has been said to show what 
notions satisfied the most enlightened minds of 
Buchanan’s age regarding what we nowadays call 
‘the elements of science, and further, how, when 
the truth was laid before them, they deliber- 
ately rejected it. It is certainly a strange instance 
of the irony of life that a man like Buchanan, 
undoubtedly gifted with real poetic genius and 


accomplished in all the learning of his time 
should have dreamt that by such a poem he 
made himself sure of enduring reputation. It 
will be remembered that Milton at one time 
had thoughts of writing his great poem in Latin, 
Had he done so, would Paradise Lost be now 
a whit better known than the De Sphera of 
Buchanan ? 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 
CHAPTER XXV. 


Ir Robert Snelling had not already fallen into 
monomania, he was at least rapidly on the way to 
it. The shadow of his ward obscured his mental 
sky from horizon to horizon, and wherever he 
looked he seemed to see nothing else than that. 
First and foremost, the boy had profoundly 
injured him in daring to be born at all. If 
John Vale the elder had died childless and 
without a will, his property would, beyond a 
doubt, have gone to Snelling. Even if he had 
made a will, he had had nobody else to whom to 
leave his belongings, with the exception of an 
inconsiderable legacy or two. In the next place, 
young John had done him immeasurable wrong 
by recovering from that blow upon the head, 
which had at one time promised to bring about 
such excellent and desirable results. Apart from 
these things, which, to do him justice, he looked 
upon as being injuries of the negative sort, the 
boy had inflicted all manner of positive wrongs 
upon him. It was through him that that part 
of the county was alive with scandalous stories 
concerning his guardian’s cruelty, and through 
him that half Snelling’s acquaintance gave him 
the cold shoulder in street and market. If it had 
not been for John’s disappearance, he would never 
have left his prosperous business in Castle-Bar- 
field, and though he had sold it to advantage, he 
knew that he could have made more of it by 
keeping it. It was by John’s fault, again, that he 
had lost a safe and trusted business manager. 
And yet once more, it was by John’s fault that 
his accustomed housekeeper had left him to the 
mercies of a strange woman who did not know his 
ways. And yet once more, and worst of all, it 
was by that same malevolent influence radiating 
out of young John that Jousserau had met Cecilia, 
and had spread to her mind the scandal which 
had turned the balance of her fancy against him. 
For nothing in the world would have persuaded 
him that Miss Shorthouse would have given him 
‘No’ for an answer after a fortnight’s waiting but 
for that fancied interference. 

Men lying in long-drawn agony with a wound 
or a broken limb have been known often enough 
to take a fierce pleasure in augmenting their own 
anguish; and Snelling, with a heart already 
scorched with rage and hatred, consciously heaped 
fuel on the flame. The very thought of the boy 
was like gall and wormwood to him, his name 
was a nausea, and the sight of him aroused a bitter 
and impotent passion of revolt. If he had been 
free to show a sign of his real feeling, his hatred 
might have dwindled to a merely angry and dis- 
usted distaste ; but being compelled to treat him 


kindly, he grew to loathe him more and more. 
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There was at no time an actual scheme or even 
a hint of a scheme in his dull mind; but for all 
that he looked forward to a time when, by cunning 
design or happy accident, his way should be clear, 
and he should become the actual possessor of the 

roperty which he now merely held in trust. 
The solid earth itself was not firmer than his own 
inward conviction that had things been but fitly 
and properly ordered, right was on his side, The 
sun in se shone no clearer than that centre 
of his hateful, greedy creed. That is the singular 
thing about your true egotist, who, happily, is a 
rara avis, Whatever stands between him and his 
desire, whether it be abstract justice or a mere 
live heart and soul, is hateful and wholly in the 
wrong, alienated from the chance of having right 
on its side. If any one had known the workings 
of Snelling’s mind, and had asked him plainly, 
yes or no, had his ward a right to his own, the 
mental part of him would have answered ‘Yes.’ 
But the inward man would have risen in a 
passionate protest against the thought. How 
could he have rights to what belonged to him, 
when Robert Snelling coveted it, and would 
almost die to have it ? 

If the way of transgressors is hard, honest folks 
at least have no right to be dissatisfied ; and even 
the transgressor himself, if he did but know it, 
finds his one chance of safety in the whip that 
scourges him. The man’s greed and hate left life 
scarcely tolerable. They poisoned his food, they 
distorted his mind, they shrouded him from the 
very light of heaven, and brought dreadful visions 
to his sleep. A brute had roared, so tortured ; 
but he had to bear it all and give no sign. 

He sat in the room he had made his own, 
brooding over a set of accounts which Isaiah’s 
sudden dismissal had left anything but clear to 
him, and every now and again the one preoccupy- 
ing thought returned to his mind with the irritat- 
ing persistence of an insect to a sore, Isaiah’s 
method of book-keeping had been beautifully 
accurate and clear so long as Isaiah himself 
had been there to explain it; but his records 
and memoranda would have puzzled a cleverer 
accountant than his master. In point of fact, 
Isaial’s system was purely of his own invention, 
and though the inventor had been marvellously 
proud of it, it was no less than a man-trap for 
any unillumined successor. Whilst Snelling sat 
beating his brains in vain over the confused 
tangle of accounts before him, a rap sounded at 
the door, and in answer to his gruff command, his 
new housekeeper entered the room. She was an 
elderly woman of extremely plain exterior, and 
to judge her by her face, had spent some fifty 
years in the loquacious exposition of a standing 
grievance. 
te What is it now?’ asked Snelling unami- 
ably. 

‘Why, sir,’ began the woman, ‘I’d ha’ spoke to 
Master John about it myself, but he’s gone 
gallivantin’ off with young Master Greg¢ the 
minute as he’d swallowed his bread and milk for 
breakfast.’ 

‘Well, what about him, woman?’ her master 
demanded. 

‘There’s this about him, sir,’ the woman 
responded: ‘he’ll have we all roasted in were 
beds, _He’s reading in bed reg’lar every night, 
Which is a practice as I can’t away with nor yet 


abide. He’s found some sort of a old lamp some- 
where, as he’s filled himself from the tin in the 
back kitchen ; and if he ain’t been burned alive 
aready, it’s a mercy, and no fault o’ hisn.’ 

Snelling was about to answer, bidding her to 
take the lamp away ; but at that moment a knock 
was heard at the front door of the house. ‘See 
who that is,’ he said, ‘and then come back to 
me.’ 

The personage at the door was no other than 
our friend Tobias. He was hatless, and had a few 
straws clinging to his clothes in memory of his 
last night’s couch, The elderly but unvenerable 
wreck was a little uncertain as to what day of the 
week it was, and was altogether undecided as to 
the hour. He was conscious mainly of a ter- 
rible thirst and a splitting headache; but his 
waking hour was firm to his last resolve, and he 
was here to lay the news of his discovery before 
the capitalist who was to be his partner. 

‘Will you kindly inform Mr Snelling,’ he said 
in his blandest and most oily manner, ‘that a 
ng by the name of Orme is here, and that he 
1as intelligence to convey to him of a most press- 
ing and valuable nature ?—Mr Orme, Mr Tobias 
Orme, madam, on business of importance.’ 

He looked so little likely to have business of 
importance to the housekeeper’s mind, that she 
put the chain upon the door before carrying his 
message to her master. She returned a moment 
later, however, with orders to admit him, Snel- 
ling raised his eyebrows at his visitor’s appear- 
ance, and held out the palm of his hand towards 
him, as a sign that he was not to approach too 
near. 

‘You may go,’ he said, nodding to the house- 
keeper ; ‘I'll talk to you about that other matter 
later on.—Now, then’—turning round in his chair 
upon Tobias when they were left alone—‘ what’s 
your business ?” 

Mr Orme passed a hand across his lips, and 
essayed to moisten them with his tongue. 

‘You’re a pretty figure, said Snelling, ‘to come 
into a respectable house.—-Tell me your business, 
and get it over.’ 

‘Excuse me, Mr Snelling,’ began Tobias, ‘my 
appearance is not in accordance with my pros- 
pects. I am aware of it—fully aware of it, Mr 
Snelling. I believe, sir, that 1 have every right 
and title to announce myself as a harbinger.’ 

‘Have you been drinking?’ Snelling asked him 
sternly. 

‘No, sir, no,’ returned Tobias. ‘I daresay, 
sir, that my appearance betokens some excite- 
ment; but it is not alcoholic, Mr Snelling.’— 
Snelling regarded him with a doubtful and dis- 
liking eye, but for the moment said nothing. 
—‘I believe, sir” Tobias continued, ‘that I am 
the bearer of intelligence of the most striking 
and remarkable order. I do not believe, sir, that 
you have ever received such intelligence in your 
lifetime.’ 

‘Well, said Snelling, ‘out with it.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, sir, but I cannot consent 
to part with my secret, with my discovery, until 
I am assured that I shall be well treated.’ 

Snelling turned his chair bodily round, so 
as to face his visitor, and dropping one hand 
on the table beside him, stared him fixedly in the 
face, ‘If you come here, he said, with a drawl- 


ing slowness of delivery unusual even with him- 
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self, ‘with any idea in your mind as you can 
threaten me, you’re the most mistaken man as 
walks.’ 

‘Threaten, sir!’ cried Mr Orme; ‘there is 
nothing further away from my ideas and inten- 
tions. I have made a wonderful discovery, Mr 
Snelling ; I have made a discovery which means 
hundreds of thousands of pounds.’ 

‘You have, have you?’ Snelling answered. 
‘And you want half-a-crown for a drink on the 
strength of it? You’ve come to the wrong shop, 
my man ; you can walk.’ 

‘Mr Snelling !’ cried Tobias, driven into direct- 


ness of statement by the fear that the inter-— 


view might be precipitately closed, ‘I have made 
a discovery worth thousands of pounds to you— 
hundreds of thousands of pounds to you. There’s 
no possibility of mistake about the affair, sir. 
I know all about it. In my own humble way, 
sir, I have been regarded as an authority upon 
the question.’ 

‘Hold on,’ said Snelling. ‘Answer my ques- 
tions. You’re neither mad nor drunk, to begin 
with, eh?’ 

‘I assure you, sir,’ Tobias began in answer ; 
but the other cut him short with an impera- 
tive wave of the hand. 

‘Either hold your tongue, or answer me Yes 
or No. Are you mad or are you drunk ?’ 

‘I am neither the one nor the other. I am 
labouring under no hallucination.’ 

‘Now, now!’ cried Snelling, seeing that Tobias 
was charged with further speech, ‘that’s enough. 
—You’ve made a discovery, you say, that may be 
profitable to me ?’ 

‘Profitable is hardly the word, sir, returned 
Tobias. ‘It opens up, Mr Snelling, visions of 
magnificence of which the Arabian Nights’—— 

‘Hold on!’ commanded Snelling. ‘Stop there. 
—You say that this discovery is a secret? No- 
body knows of it but you?’ 

‘Not a soul seems to have had the brains 
to appreciate its value; but it’s lying there to 
be seen, and may be seen at any moment. If 
it is beheld by mortal eye’ 

‘Hold on!’ Snelling cried again ; but this time 
Tobias was not to be silenced. 

‘If it is beheld by mortal eye ’—— 

‘Stop!’ roared Snelling. 

‘If it is beheld by mortal eye,’ Tobias insisted, 
‘you lose it.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Snelling, ‘that’s it, is it? You’ve 
seen something that lies for everybody to see. 
It may be worth a pile of money. M—m! It 
nese 8 money to get it, whatever it is, I sup- 

jose 

' ‘Yes, sir. It will naturally demand a con- 
siderable outlay and expenditure.’ There was 
silence for the space of half a minute, and Snelling 
sat with thoughtfully frowning brows. 

‘I only desire to be assured of one thing,’ 
said Tobias, ‘If it should prove to you, sir, 
that the intelligence in my possession is of enor- 
mous value to you, and there is not the slightest 
doubt of that, not the faintest doubt of it, I 
assure you, may I ask, sir, what you would pro- 
pose to do with me?’ 

‘I can’t buy a pig in a poke,’ said Snelling. 
‘Let me know what you’ve got to sell, and then 
maybe Ill make a bid for it. 

Tobias astonished his interlocutor, and even 


astonished himself a little, by the business-like 
directness of his answer: ‘I have a fortune to 
sell, Mr Snelling. I am open to an offer of a 
percentage on your actual gains,’ 

Until that moment, Snelling had not been 
absolutely sure in his own mind that he took 
Mr Orme in real earnest. ‘That sounds like 
business, he said, when he had turned it over; 
‘but I can’t be buyer and seller, my man. You 
must put a price on things, and then I’ll talk 
to you.’ 

Mr Orme began actually to tremble from head 
to foot, and his tongue almost refused its office, 
‘Will you give me a mere five per cent., Mr 
Snelling, on all your actual gains ?” 

‘That sounds like business,’ said Snelling. ‘If 
you ve got any information to give me that’s as 
valuable as you say it is, you’ll be well to do 
for a man in your position in the world if I 
give you one per cent. That’s what I’ll do 
with you. If there’s anything in your story 
at all, I’ll give you one per cent. on what I 
make out of it.’ 

‘Four, sir!’ said Tobias. 

‘One !’ said Snelling. 

‘Three, sir! You ought to make it three, 
I am an elderly man, Mr Snelling. I am alone 
in the world, and I only ask it for my lifetime. 
Make it three, sir. I shan’t last long. I am a 
person of—of irregular habits, and I shan’t last 
long. Try and make it three, sir. Do, please, 
try and make it three.’ 

‘One!’ said Snelling once more. ‘I don’t 
believe there’s anything in the story; but if 
there is, 1’ll give you one per cent. on my profit, 
whatever that may be.’ 

‘T can’t sell it for one per cent.,’ said Tobias 
groaningly. ‘It’s worth thousands and thousands 
and thousands ; and whilst we’re talking about 
it, somebody else may find it. If anybody with 
a brain the size of a pin’s head were to see it, 
he’d know what it meant.’ He was in an actual 
frenzy ; and Snelling, cool and wary as he was 
in all matters of business, began to catch fire 
from him. 

‘You know very well,’ he said, shaking a heavy 
forefinger at Mr Orme, ‘that you’re not the kind 
of man to bring a tale like this with overmuch 
likelihood of being believed. If what you say 
turns out to be true, and I find my advantage 
in it, I’ll pay you two per cent. on actual profits, 
and not a penny more. If you don’t like that, 
you can take your story-book elsewhere, and 
offer it to whosoever likes to spend his time in 
reading it.—There you are. Take it or leave it, 
and let’s have no waste words about it. There’s 
not a many people of business as’ll give a minute 
to a man of your appearance, and that you know 
right well. Two per cent. D’ ye take it?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Tobias ; ‘I will take it.’ 

‘Very well.—Now, what’s your secret ?’ 

‘I must tell you in the first place’ Mr Orme 
began, ‘that I have been guilty of a slight dere- 
liction of duty in coming here at all. Nothin 
less urgent than my business would have induce 
me to abandon the trust reposed in me. As a 
matter of fact, sir, pressed by a necessity which 
I trust will be no more than momentary, I am 
officiating temporarily as a sheriff’s bailiff. I 
was placed yesterday, at your suit, Mr Snelling, 


at the house of a farmer in this locality who 
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bears the name of Day. I respectfully submit, 
sir, that in deserting my post I sought your 
own advantage. 

‘That’ll depend,’ said Snelling, ‘on how things 
turn out.—Go on, and let’s have as few waste 
words as you can manage. There’s more husk 
in your grain than I remember to have seen 
afore.’ 

‘You already have a hold on Mr Day, sir,’ 
pursued Tobias, ‘and I have no doubt that in 
his extremity he will be willing to sell his land 
at a disadvantage.’ 

‘Well, what’s that got to do with me, even 
if it’s true 

‘The mysterious and much discussed question 
of the Great South Staffordshire Fault is solved, 
sir, Tobias proclaimed, with a rare blending of 
dignity and enthusiasm. ‘There is an open coal- 
mine in Farmer Day’s back garden, and I can 
assure you, sir, from actual inspection that it 
is of the finest quality, 

‘Coal! There’s no coal in this country-side, 
cried Snelling, rising to his feet. 

‘There is indeed, sir, returned Tobias; ‘and 
what’s more, sir, I believe it’s the real old ten- 
yard Staffordshire. It crops up to the top, and 
you get the edge of it. I’ve seen six yards of 
it with my own eyes, without a break, without 
a flaw? 

‘You’ve told nobody of this?’ Snelling de- 
manded. 

‘Not a creature,’ said Tobias, and, so far as 
he knew, he was speaking truth. 

Snelling strode across the room and threw open 
a door. ‘You get in there. I’m going to lock 
you 4 If you’ve been fooling me, I shall have 
to deal with you for two things ; and if the tale’s 
true, I’ll have no risk of your running about 
babbling it.’ 

‘I recognise your motive, sir, returned Tobias, 
trembling. ‘Believe me, sir, I do honour to your 
motive. I am willing to submit to a limited 
period of incarceration. But for the love of our 
common humanity, Mr Snelling, do not lock me 
up without a drink. I am an elderly man, Mr 
Snelling ; I have been om agitated and excited, 
and a drop of something short, if I might take 
the liberty to suggest it, would be the making 
of me.’ 

‘You'll get nothing out o’ me, returned his 
patron, ‘until I know the truth or falsehood of 
this story. Get inside; and if you’re thirsty, 
there’s the water-bottle.’ 

There was nothing else for it, and Tobias 
obeyed. He was locked in, and from his prison 
chamber heard Snelling bustling about and 
shouting orders to his groom. A few minutes 
oe he saw him pass the window on_horse- 
ack. 

Snelling, half on fire with excitement, put in 
spurs and rode for a mile at a headlong pace ; 
but then, fearing to betray himself by any appear- 
ance of haste, slowed down to a trot, and fought 
his own impatience as best he could. Nearing 
Day’s house, he was smitten with sheer amaze- 
ment to see a dozen coal-grimed fellows lounging 
in heavy flannels at the garden gate. He rode 
on until he came amongst them. ‘What brings 
you chaps here?’ he asked, looking round and 
addressing the company in general. 

‘They re come on coal this side the Fau't,’ one 


man responded. ‘Mr Proctor’s here, the big 
engineer from Dudley Wood. It’s gi’en him the 
notion as this side’s just as rich as t’other. It’s 
the real old Stafford thirty foot, and no mistake 
about it.’ 

‘Hold my horse, one of you, said Snelling, 
dismounting. He pushed his way into the garden, 
walked rapidly round the house, and came upon 
a scene of surprising disorder. The garden flower- 
beds were obscured by great mounds of earth, 
and from one of them a half-buried fruit-tree 
forlornly pushed its maimed and broken branches. 
There was a further gang of a dozen or so of 
flannel-clad, coal-grimed men scattered about the 
mounds, leisurely eating from earthenware basins 
and drinking from tin bottles. He paused for 
but a single glance of astonishment, and walking 
briskly on, came in sight of Isaiah, Farmer Day, 
and a gentleman of quiet business exterior 
engaged in eager conversation. 

‘Hillo, Snelling!’ cried the farmer. ‘You 
needn’t trouble to send the bumbailiff back again. 
Ill count your money down in five minutes’ time 
from this.’ 

Snelling made no answer, but stood looking at 
the exposed surface-coal. ‘You’re Mr Proctor, 
I believe, sir?’ he said after a while, turning upon 
the stranger, who contented himself with a simple 
nod in reply. ‘There’s no mistake about this? 
Snelling waved his hand to indicate the coal. 

‘None in the world, sir, responded Mr Proctor, 
with a strong Scotch accent. ‘It’s been my 
belief for twenty years that there’s coal, more or 
less, under every yard of this district, and now 
I know it.—Ye may say good-bye to your flower- 
beds and cornfields, farmer ; in a score of years’ 
time there ‘ll be no such thing in sight o’ ye.’ 

‘I’ve got a matter of four or five hundred 
acres,’ said Snelling, ‘within a mile of this. 
Freehold, down to the very centre.’ 

‘Then, sir,’ returned the engineer, ‘ye deserve 
to be congratulated. Ye’re a very wealthy man, 
if ye never were before.’ 

‘That’s good enough for me, was Snelling’s 
answer.—‘I’ll_ give you your quittance, Day, 
when you’re ready.’ 

So said, so done. He rode away with his 
money in his pocket in crisp notes new from 
the bank, and as he went, a fierce, slow exultation 
surged through him, and was arrested suddenly. 
The main part of the land under which this 
newly discovered treasure lay belonged to his 
ward. There, again, the boy stood between him 
and fortune, and even into this cup of sweetness 
his hand poured gall and wormwood. 

The boy was in his mind, and anything that 
belonged to him was welcome to his thoughts 
as food for hatred. When he reached home, he 
walked into John’s bedroom to look at the lamp 
of which the housekeeper had spoken. 

‘Ah!’ he said slowly to himself. ‘It was the 
fellow to that as burnt and set fire to Mrs 
Winter’s bedroom. This chap made the same 
spluttering noise, and that’s why it was put 
away. I remember. It was thought to be 
dangerous. I remember.’ 

He walked slowly back to his own room, and 
by the way encountered the housekeeper. ‘What 
less that lamp, sir?’ she asked him. 

‘There’s more safety in it than there would 


be in a candle,’ he responded. ‘Let the lad all 
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it. He’s got a thirst for knowledge, Mrs Wilkins, 

and it’s a bad thing to stunt a growing mind. 

You can give him a word to be careful on it.’ 
Perhaps Providence might help him. 


MAORIS IN PARLIAMENT. 
BY A NEW ZEALANDER, 


In many respects the Maoris are a more receptive 
people than the Japanese. If I were asked to 
express the difference between the two, I should 
say the Japanese imitate European manners and 
habits; the Maoris adopt them. In the case of 
the Japanese we say and feel that he is merely 
copying us in what we do, and it strikes us that 
in many cases his own costume and his own 
institutions suit him better. The Maori in New 
Zealand, however, has to a large extent become 
one’ of ourselves. The visit of the Maori foot- 
ballers to Great Britain will have shown how 
thoroughly the natives referred to enter into our 
national pastimes. There is no more thoroughly 
characteristic English game than football. We 
all know the feeling of half amusement, half 
disgust with which it is regarded on the Continent. 
Yet there is no game into which the Maoris have 
entered with more gusto; and their proficiency is 
shown by the fact that the team despatched to 
England more than held its own both in New 
Zealand and Australia. 

Similarly, there is probably no point on which 
the Englishman prides himself more than his 
knowledge of politics and the freedom of his 
institutions. The Maoris have taken in as kindly 
a fashion to representative government as they 
have to football. They are born debaters, accus- 
tomed to have big meetings on matters of import- 
ance, at which questions at issue are discussed 
for hours, days, and sometimes weeks. Their 
orators deal in irony, sarcasm, poetry, allegory, 
metaphors, proverbs. Even the late Archbishop 
Whately himself could hardly have told them of 
a rhetorical device with which they are not 
acquainted. 

here are four Maori representatives in the 
Lower House of the New Zealand Parliament, 
and two in the Legislative Council, and the 
speeches of all of them are as a rule effective and 
to the point. The Maori members are dressed 
in the European fashion, and, except for their 
olive skin, are hardly to be distinguished at first 
sight from their European brethren. All of them 
understand English sufticiently to follow the 
general drift of the proceedings. One of them, 


grievances of his race, his eyes flashing fire, his 
hand outstretched with appropriate gesture, and 
speaking with an energy which causes the per- 
spiration to stream down his face, you cannot 
help feeling that at anyrate he is in earnest, ‘that 
out of the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh .’ 
and that whatever may be said of some of his 
European colleagues, there is nothing assumed 
about his indignation. The only approach to an 
anti-climax is when the orator, exhausted by his 
forensic efforts, pulls out a huge party-coloured 
silk handkerchief and proceeds to ‘mop’ his face 
hands, and even the back of his nek with an 
unsophisticated vigour that recalls ‘the child of 
nature’ once more to the mind of the audience, 

It was in 1867 that the experiment was first 
tried of admitting Maoris to the New Zealand 
legislature. Various means of conciliating them 
had been adopted with indifferent success, and 
it was then resolved to try the effect of enabling 
them to ventilate their grievances in parliament 
by means of their own representatives. The 
Maori Representation Act, which was introduced 
by Mr M‘Lean—afterwards Sir Donald M‘Lean— 
for this purpose, provided that the colony should 
be divided into four Maori electoral districts, 
each returning one native member to the House, 
As it was merely tentative in the first instance, 
its operation was limited to five years. Mr 
M‘Lean, in moving the second reading of the 
Bill, pointed out that the natives were possessed 
of considerable intelligence, for, said he, ‘politics 
and war had been the history of their lives from 
their youth upward. Let them have the whole- 
some excitement resulting from freedom of elec- 
tion to replace the excitement of war. He 
thought the House would have reason hereafter 
to feel satisfied that it had preserved from 
oblivion the elements of mind of a most interest- 
ing race of people.’ 

The Bill was agreed to practically without 
opposition ; and in 1872 Mr M‘Lean asked for 
and obtained its extension for another five years. 
In his speech on the second reading he was able 
to tell the House that its operation had been very 
beneficial, and that amongst other things it had 
stimulated the desire for education among the 
Maoris. In 1876 so satisfied was the House as 
to the result of the experiments, that the Act, 
with a slight amendment, was re-enacted, to con- 
tinue in operation until a repealed by an 

y. 


Act of the General Assem 
I have said that the Maori members are by no 
means devoid of humour. There is also a good 


a half-caste, speaks our language perfectly, with 
a correctness of pronunciation, a choice of words 
and elocutionary effect which have caused him 
to be ranked among the best speakers in the 
House. The others, however, usually prefer to 
speak in their own tongue, and their remarks 
are interpreted sentence by sentence by the official 
interpreter standing by their side. 

The Maori, as has been said, is a born orator, 
and the scene is a striking one. There is nothing 
persuasive about his eloquence as a rule; but it 
is often fiery, energetic, and forcible. He adorns 
his speeches with flights of imagery and figura- 
tive allusions, and is by no means deficient in a 
homely kind of humour. Looking at one of 
these Maori members addressing the House on the 


deal of common-sense in many of their speeches. 
Let me give one or two instances which may 
illustrate both these —— In the No-confidence 
debate of 1876, Mr Taiaroa very dryly and pithily 
remarked : ‘I now for the first time am aware 
that this Parliament House is the place where 
most of the talk is carried on. It is a very good 
thing that the meetings of the Parliament are 
held in Wellington, because it is a very windy 
place, and we hear the wind blowing about here 
every day. I liken the wind to the speeches that 
are made by honourable members of this House. 
The wind blows from all quarters, and so with 
the votes of honourable gentlemen, They are 
given this way to-day, another way to-morrow, 
and another way the next. Needless to say this 
neat little satire on parliamentary government 
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was received with a torrent of laughter and 
applause. Mr Taiaroa still holds an honoured 
m5 in the New Zealand Parliament. He is now 
a member of the Legislative Council ; and it may 
be interesting to add that one of his sons is one of 
the Maori team of footballers to which reference 
has been made. 

As may be gathered from Mr Taiaroa’s remarks 
just quoted, the Maoris have rather a contempt 
for No-confidence debates and constant struggles 
for office. In the No-confidence discussion of 
1879, when Sir George Grey’s ministry was 
turned out, Mr Tawhai, a portly, good-natured 
Maori, a shining light on Wesleyan and Blue 
Ribbon platforms, made the following remarks : 
‘It appears to be the usual thing, and a thing that 
is looked forward to by many members of the 
House, that one side should fight against the 
other. I don’t see any good in that whatever. A 
great deal of harm is done in this kind of war- 
fare, and this harm extends to people outside of 
this House. Instead of members devoting their 
time to measures which will benefit the country, 
they waste the time of the House in useless 
contention. It may be profitable to those who 
indulge in this sort of thing ; but I can assure the 
House that it is not so to the people.’ Could 
anything be more forcible or dignified than this 
remark coming from such a quarter? Most 
people will admit, probably, that even ‘the un- 
tutored savage’ may be able to find flaws in the 
institutions on which we pride ourselves as being 
perfect. 

The motion of want of confidence in the Grey 
government was carried by forty-three votes to 
forty-one. It was a matter of general comment 
that the Maori votes always went with Sir George 
Grey, whose influence with the native race is 
proverbial ; but on this occasion one of the 
quartet, Mr Tomoana, broke away from the leash, 
and this converted what would have been a tie 
into a victory for the opposition. Tomoana’s 
vote, in fact, was quite the sensation of the crisis. 
He explained that the government had done 
nothing to redress the Maori grievances, therefore 
he should no longer support them. He then 
described an interview he had with the leader of 
the opposition, Mr Hall, in which the latter, he 
said, agreed to his views concerning the native 
race, and agreed to appoint a Maori minister to 
manage native affairs, ‘I agreed,’ added the 
speaker, ‘to support his side. 1 shall exercise my 
vote as a chief. If I see anything wrong on the 
other side, I shall attempt to overthrow them. 
Whichever side is right, I shall attempt to uphold 
it” This speech caused considerable excitement ; 
and Mr Hall had to explain that he did not 
promise that a Maori minister should be appointed 
to manage native affairs, but merely that the 
cabinet should include a Maori member. Tomoana 
adhered to his promise of voting with the opposi- 
tion, and on the formation of the Hall government 
was made a member of the Executive Council 
without portfolio. 

He had, however, still another surprise in store 
for the House. About a fortnight afterwards he 
rose in his place on the Treasury benches and 
said: ‘I have asked the ministers to send for 
some other native to sit in my place, because 
for many years my people have been suffering. 
Some are in jail’ (alluding to the imprisonment 


of the followers of a native fanatic who had been 
creating a disturbance), ‘and the women and chil- 
dren have suffered, and nothing has been done 
in answer to their prayers to alleviate their suffer- 
ings. I said I should vote and deal honestly 
with Mr Hall, and so I wish to go honourably 
from this seat, because I cannot see what benefits 
my people are to derive from what fell from 
the native minister.’ At the conclusion of this 
speech the honourable member left the govern- 
ment benches and walked majestically across the 
House, where he took his seat among the opposi- 
tion amid the deafening cheers of that party. 
The ministry, it may be added, were sventaasd 
from another quarter, and therefore continued in 
office in spite of the defection of their colleague. 
Since that time, however, a native has never been 
appointed to a seat in the executive. 
his sketch would be incomplete were I not 
to say that the general conduct of the native 
members has been exemplary, and in some 
respects a — to their European colleagues. 
No unseemly interruption of a speaker is ever 
heard coming from a Maori member; nor has it 
ever been sugested, to my knowledge, that a good 
dinner at Bellamy’s was unfavourable to oratory 
in the case of a Maori legislator, whatever scandals 
in that respect may be circulated about his white- 
skinned confréres. To this it may be added, that 
no Maori has ever been known to vote against 
“oa of the full honorarium to members ; 
ut then he has never been guilty of the hypocrisy 
of pretending to be in favour of a reduction while 
fervently hoping it will not be carried, and voting 
for the motion for retrenchment after making 
quite sure that there is no chance of its being 
adopted. 


NABOTH’S VINEYARD. 
CHAPTER IIL 


Mr Heat, examining his correspondence a 
morning or two later, was abruptly aroused from 
that fascinating study by the arrival of Colonel 
Sandhurst. The gallant ollicer appeared to be 
greatly disturbed, even so far as to have forgotten 
his gloves, a sign with him of some intense 
mental eruption. The solicitor, who had already 
ventured a pretty shrewd guess as to the pri- 
mary cause of this perturbation, suavely asked 
for an explanation. 

‘Now, what do you think of this?’ the injured 
one replied. ‘That girl—Ethel, you know—is 
going to prevent my purchasing Fernleigh, 

‘Very pleased to hear it, Heath answered 
unfeelingly ; ‘only, I should like to know how 
she is going to manage it ?’ 

‘Why, this way. You see she happens to be the 
plaintiff in this lawsuit you were talking about, 
and has got the idea into her head that the 
assignment you people set up is really in exist- 
ence. She is actually going to abandon her claim 
to all this money, and allow Mrs Charlesworth to 
take possession. There is no need to ask if your 
client will accept such an offer. 

Mr Heath at this moment would have cheer- 
fully forfeited a good round sum to say that 
Mrs Charlesworth would accept it; but he did 
not, for the simple reason that he knew full well 
that nothing but the production of the assignment 
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would induce her to accept the offer of her gene- 
rous enemy. 

‘I don’t think she will, though, even for the 
sake of Fernleigh. All the same, this is very 
noble on Miss Morton’s part. If the offer is 
rejected, it will be no fault of mine. But so con- 
vinced am I that it will be refused, that I have 
already commenced drawing the conveyance.’ 

‘You really think so?’ asked the Colonel, with 
a jubilation he was at some pains to conceal. 
‘You seem to have a quixotic lot of clients.’ 

‘Perhaps so; but you will see I am right all 
the same. Even if Mrs Charlesworth is inclined 
to listen, her daughter Gladys will not.’ 

The Colonel’s face darkened at the mention 
of this young lady’s name. He had heard the 
romance on the previous night, with a feeling 
that Frank’s interest in the girl was likely to 
end in a way contrary to all his fondest hopes. 
‘That is the hospital nurse, 1 presume? I hope 
Frank isn’t going to make a fool of himself in 
that quarter,’ 

‘Frank might do a great deal worse,’ the lawyer 
answered curtly. ‘And I will thank you to speak 
with a little more respect of Miss Charlesworth, 
who is not an hospital nurse, as you know as 
well as I do.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, Heath,’ returned Sand- 
hurst humbly; ‘but everything seems to have 
gone wrong lately. First, there was my scheme 
about Ethel and Frank ; well, that’s all knocked 
on the head. Imagine my surprise this morning 
to find Cresswell—you know him—in my sitting- 
room, talking to my ward as if the place belonged 
to him! It appears he came down last night; 
and, on my word as an officer and a gentle- 
man, they had met and settled the whole thing 
before breakfast.’ 

Mr Heath gave a glance at the Colonel’s 
doleful face and laughed aloud. It struck him 
as exquisitely absurd that an individual so singu- 
larly blessed both in body and estate should 
rail at fortune with the petulance of a child 
crying for the moon, 

‘Nonsense, man. You can’t have everything 
your own way; and, besides, the young people 
are not like a lot of soldiers, to be ordered about 
on parade. Anyway, you can set your mind 
at rest anent Fernleigh. I have a note from 
the lady this morning, saying she will be pleased 
to see you any afternoon. As I am going there 
after lunch, you had better call about three. 
I have some business in the neighbourhood, and 
will meet you there at that time.’ 

‘I suppose it must be done,’ Sandhurst replied 
reluctantly. ‘I don’t half like the idea, all the 
same,’ 

‘Of course you don’t. What man would, who 
has in him a spark of kindliness or gentlemanly 
feeling? All the same, it seems only right and 
proper towards the lady that you should go.’ 

‘Very well. I will time myself to arrive there 
about three, and I only hope you will not keep 
me waiting. I am beginning to understand the 
feelings of a man in possession,’ 

‘Better feel them than the emotion of those 
driven out of possession, the lawyer returned 
grimly. ‘I don’t profess to have any sympathy 
with you in the matter.—And now, as my time 
is limited, I must turn you out. Three o'clock 


With military punctuality, Colonel Sandhurst 
walked through Fernleigh gates as the stable clock 
struck the hour. Hot and dusty as it was outside, 
the sudden change to the cool green lawn with its 
shady ash trees and dark-leafed copper beeches 
was grateful and refreshing. The house, partly 
in shadow, with climbing rose and starry jessamine 
growing round the open windows and up to the 
carved oaken gables, presented a pleasing picture 
to + in wearied with the contemplation of glaring 
roads and sunny meadows. Over all there seemed 
to hang the spirit of silence, broken only by an 
oceasional bird-note, and the low moan of doves 
resting in the branches of a yew-tree, sombre 
against a belt of living green. 

Inside, there appeared to be the same graceful 
harmony, the same sweet sense of refinement, a 
humanising influence borrowed from the presence 
of womanly love and delicacy—a fragrance of 
flowers in dragon vases and china brackets, with 
long spiral sprays of foliage hanging far down 
the dark polished walls. An open piano filled a 
corner; in an alcove gay with summer flowers 
stood an organ piled up with music. And into 
this pleasing picture there came presently a more 
beautiful vision still, a slight fair figure in deep 
mourning, relieved by white lace ruffles at the 
wrists and throat; the sight of which caused the 
Colonel to rise from his seat and render homage 
at the shrine of beauty. 

‘You are Colonel Sandhurst, I presume?’ she 
said in a clear sweet voice, looking at the same 
time into his face with her beautiful violet eyes. 
‘I am Gladys Charlesworth.’ 

The Colonel bowed again, and murmured some 
platitude in which the words ‘honour and pleas- 
ure’ were alone audible. Old soldier and man of 
the world as he was, he felt a strange sense of 
awkwardness and confusion in the presence of 
this simple English girl. 

‘My mother will see you in a few moments,’ 
she continued ; ‘meanwhile, I trust you will find 
no inconvenience in waiting alone. You will 
excuse me when I mention that I am compelled 
to hurry away in consequence of the illness of one 
of our poor village people.’ 

‘You find there is much suffering amongst the 
poor?’ the Colonel asked, conscious of the inaneness 
of such a question. 

‘There would be less if the rich took a greater 
interest in those around them. If the Bartons- 
ham estate belonged to me, the labourers’ cottages 
would not be in the disgraceful condition they 
are at present.—But I am afraid to say all I 
should like on that question. 1 hope you will 
not find any inconvenience in being kept waiting, 
Colonel Sandhurst.’ 

‘Well, muttered the discomfited soldier, con- 
scious of the becoming blush adorning his bronzed 
cheek, and almost pleased to find himself alone, 
‘T haven’t had such a snub since I was a subaltern. 
I wonder if my cottages are in such a state as she 
says? She did it in such a cool lady-like way, 
too. Egad, I don’t wonder at Frank feeling some- 
what’ 

But at this moment the whole current of these 
reflections was changed by the entrance of another 
pleasing object, and the Colonel immediately 
experienced that mingled feeling of awe and pity 
all kind-hearted people do in the presence of the 
blind. The boy advanced slowly into the room, 
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touching a familiar object here and there with 
his long delicate fingers. To the interested spec- 
tator, but for that mute yg groping of the 
hands, the blue eyes seemed to be filled with the 
divine gift of sight, though they were cast up- 
wards, seeking for the light that never comes. 
To this bronzed service-worn soldier the sight of 
the child clad in his Van Dyck velvet suit and 
broad collar was more moving than all the panoply 
of war, as he watched him in a dazed fascination 
moving slowly to the alcove where the organ 
stood. Then he began to play. 

Forgetful of everything but the deep interest 
aroused by this unaccustomed scene, the Colonel 
changed his place so as to obtain a closer view of 
the musician. As he did so, the movement 
entailed a slight noise; whereupon the music 
ceased, and the performer looked in the direction 
of the sound. ‘Will you please come a little 
nearer?’ said he, ‘I did not know there was 
any one here. And tell me who you are.’ 

‘My name is Colonel Sandhurst, the interloper 
responded gravely. 

*You are a soldier ? 

‘Well, yes ; or I used to be, at least.’ 

Vivian felt his way in the direction of the 
voice, and stood with his hand resting on the 
Colonel’s knee quite fearlessly. The fine old 
soldier and the pretty graceful lad made a charm- 
ing picture as they posed thus, 

if, never met a soldier before, though my brother 
Maurice was one. I don’t think my mother will 
care to see you here, because it will remind her 
of Maurice. If I were you, I wouldn’t say I was 
a soldier.’ 

am afraid Mrs Charlesworth knows that 
already,’ the Colonel replied with much humility ; 
‘and [I don’t suppose we shall talk much about 
myself, you see—Won’t you play something 
more 

‘No, not now. I want you to tell me some- 
thing about battles. Were you ever in a real 
fight, Colonel Sandhurst ?” 

‘Many, my child. I was all through the 
Crimea, and after that in the Indian Mutiny. 
Since then, I have always been at home.’ 

‘I don’t see how that can be,’ replied Vivian, 
shaking his head. ‘I don’t mean about the 
battles, but about home, because Gladys says you 
haven’t one ?’ 

‘And where did Gladys derive that priceless 
information 

‘If you have a home of your own, then why do 
you want ours? That’s what Gladys says, and 
she is always right.’ 

‘But some people like to have more than one 
home.’ 

‘Then it can’t be home,’ said Vivian conclu- 
sively. ‘I have never lived anywhere but here, 
and some day it will be my own. If I was not 
blind, I should like to go away and see the world ; 
but that is not gompe I can see this house, and 
know where all the trees and flowers grow, and 
where to find the first violets. I’m not helpless, 
you know; I can do everything for myself, and 
find my way everywhere. But if we were to 
leave Fernleigh it would be very bad for me.’ 

The Colonel made no reply save a faint smile ; 
he could not have mereed the simple pathos of 
the last words for the supreme command of the 
British army and a field-marshal’s biton to boot. 


For the first time in his roving life he began to 
understand the full significance of the word 
‘home’ and the deep meaning it held for some. 
Of his beautiful house in Sussex he was justly 
proud ; but this platonic affection for bricks and 
mortar, the idealisation of stone walls, he had no 
conception, Sitting there, with that child-grasp 
upon his knee, a new feeling, the consciousness of 
a new and better world, was budding in his soul. 

‘Don’t you find it cruelly hard at times?’ he 
asked abruptly. 

‘Well, I never notice it,’ said the lad with the 
same touching simplicity; ‘only the winter is 
rather long and dreary. But then, there is the 
wind: I like to listen to that. No one can see 
that ; and when it blows, I know as much about 
it as other people. It is very nice for a blind 
boy to know where to find everything he wants. 
If you will come with me now, I can show you 
some dog-roses ; the very first of the season, and 
I found them myself, too.’ 

Still the Colonel did not answer. He caught 
a glimpse of himself in a mirror opposite, and 
actually blushed at his own reflection. He had 
had, so he was telling himself, some pretty keen 
thrusts in his time, but never anything half so 
terrible as this innocent childish prattle. Every 
word seemed to find some joint in his armour of 
self-esteem, and to pierce selfishness like a knife. 

‘You would not care to leave Fernleigh alto- 
gether?’ he asked. 

‘It would be very terrible, said the lad 
solemnly. ‘Not so bad, perhaps, if I was like 
other boys. But mother would feel it most.’ 

‘You think she would find it very trying ?’ 

‘I think it would break her heart. She has 
not had a very happy life—at least, so Gladys 
says. Only, I know how she loves Fernleigh.’ 

There was something more than pity in the 
Colonel’s eyes as he looked down at the pale 
flushed face at his knee. Mrs Charlesworth, 
entering the room at this moment, paused to 
contemplate this picture as she overheard her 
child’s words, with a mute hope that some simple 
sentence might have gone home to the heart 
of her enemy. 

‘I hope Vivian has not been troubling you?’ 
she said with a fond smile. ‘I must apologise, 
Colonel Sandhurst ’—— 

The Colonel stood up with a very red face, 
though the lady’s features had suddenly become 
white and agitated. For a few moments they 
regarded each other in astonished silence. 

‘Margaret,’ said Sandhurst, ‘if—if I had known 
it was you’ 

‘You would not have sought this painful inter- 
view, Mrs Charlesworth concluded with chilling 
dignity. ‘It is bad enough without this.’ 

Vivian, perceiving he was not wanted, had 
stolen away through the open windows. His 
mother followed him with her eyes till he was 
out of earshot. 

‘You will understand, she continued, ‘that 
in Colonel Sandhurst I had not expected to meet 
my old friend, Captain Markham.’ 

‘Nor I in Mrs Charlesworth my old love, 
Margaret Hay. Probably, if my uncle, Curtis 
Sandhurst, had died three years sooner, the penni- 
less Captain Markham would have proved a more 
formidable rival to his successor.’ 

‘You blame me, you dare to blame me, when 
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you— But all that is long since forgotten. 
Let me be as just and generous as I can. I 
have to thank you for your kind offer; but 
I cannot accept it. Legally speaking, Fernleigh 
is yours; therefore, I cannot accept from you 
a sum of money which I can only regard as 
a present.’ 

‘You give me very little credit, it seems,’ said 
the Colonel bitterly. ‘1 am only making up 
to you the value of the property. You refuse 
to take what you call a present from me. I 
absolutely refuse to rob you of what I know is 
your just due. I distinctly decline to avail 
myself of so iniquitous a law as this fore- 
closure.’ 

‘It is hard for me to appreciate this sentiment,’ 
Mrs Charlesworth replied as bitterly, ‘when I 
am losing what is to me a part of my very 
being. I cannot blame you, for I know that in 
all probability Fernleigh must go. Mr Heath 
tells me’—— 

‘Let him answer for himself in person,’ cried 
the lawyer, coming forward.—‘ Ah, 1 see you are 
still discussing Fernleigh. 1 presume, you have 
thanked Colonel Sandhurst for his magnificent 
offer ?? 

‘I have thanked him, and declined it.—Of 
course, it is impossible for a stranger to compre- 
hend the affection we have for the old place. 
Call it sentiment, if you like; but the idea of 
selling Fernleigh’ 

‘Madam, on my honour as a soldier and a 
gentleman,’ the Colonel cried impulsively, ‘if I 
can do anything in my power to retain your 
home to you, I will, Let things remain as they 
are for the present, and we shall see what time 
will do’? 

Mrs Charlesworth bowed deeply. She was 
surprised and not a little touched at this out- 
spoken generosity. 

Mr Heath, the only one unmoved, looked from 
one to the other with a deep gleam of triumph in 
his eyes. ‘You have done well, Colonel,’ he said 
dryly, ‘so well, that you will be pleased to hear 
my news. I have a great surprise in store for 
you. 


ment 
with the same dry manner, taking a parchment 


from his pocket and handling it tenderly. ‘That 
is precisely what I have done.’ 


EXTREMES OF HUMANITY. 


Ir has always been a matter for discussion 
whether there ever existed, or still exist, any 
nations who may absolutely come under the terms 
of Giants and Dwarfs. In many ancient writings 
are mentioned various races of Pygmies as inhab- 
iting the cold northern climes of Scythia, or 
the tropical deserts of Libya and Asia Minor. 
Herodotus also speaks of a race of little men of 
inky-black complexion who inhabited a large city 
on a river which flowed from west to east of 
Libya, and swarmed with horrible crocodiles. 
Ctesias, another Greek traveller, a contemporary 
of Xenophon, states that he saw in Central India 


‘I know!’ cried Mrs Charlesworth with >e¢! y 
glowing face. ‘You have found the assign- | Pliny says that on the occasion of a terrible 


‘I have heard worse guesses,’ replied the lawyer ‘ L 
earth, measuring about twenty-six feet in height! 


arace of Pygmies only two feet in stature ; they 
inhabited a province in which the animals were 
proportionately small, the sheep being no larger 
than new-born lambs, and the horses, cattle, asses, 
and mules no larger thanaram. Aristotle men- 
tions likewise a nation of dwarfs, and places them 
in Central Africa ; whereas Pliny gives Thrace ag 
their original cradle. Ptolemy in his History 
talks of a ‘little people’ called the Pechinians, 
whom he describes as inhabiting a large portion 
of the eastern frontiers of Ethiopia. In later 
times, an English sailor, Andrew Battel, who was 
taken prisoner by the Portuguese in 1588, and 
carried into Congo, relates in his book called 
Strange Adventures that he met with a nation of 
dwarfs called the ‘ Matimbas.’ A Dutch traveller, 
Oliver Dapper, also describes a little nation of 
elephant-hunters, called the Mimos or Bakke- 
Bakkes, whom he found in 1686 inhabiting a 
district near the Congo River, called the kingdom 
of Macoco. 

One of the latest travellers who make mention 
of a dwarf nation is M. du Chaillu, who in 1860 
speaks of a strange people, of wild and timid 
habits, whom he found inhabiting a large tract 
of land in the country of Ashango; they were 
styled Ovongos by their neighbours the Ashoungas, 
but they neither intermarried with nor cultivated 
the ground of the nation amongst whom they 
lived. The Ovongos were negroes of hideous 
aspect and yellow complexion, and measured 
about four feet five inches in height. 

As regards giants, primitive traditions are as full 
of accounts of men of enormous stature as they are 
of dwarfs. The poets and historians of antiquity 
aver that the human race did not begin to deteri- 
orate till the time of Homer ; sculptures exist, and 
are now preserved in the British Museum, of the 
frieze of the temple of Athena Polias at Priene— 
one of the twelve Ionian cities of Asia Minor— 
representing a combat between men and giants ; 
and similar ones are to be seen in the temples of 
Selinonte, Argos, Agrigente, Athens, and Pergamus, 


earthquake in Italy, a fissure opened, revealing 
the skeleton of a man embedded upright in the 


Plutarch goes further ; he declares that a skeleton 


_was found by Sertorius at Tangier, in Mauritania, 


measuring about forty feet; and Phlegon of 
Lydia, in his Treatise on Wonders, says that there 
were discovered in the Cimmerian Bosporus and 
in Africa a vast number of skeletons averaging 
between twelve and fifteen feet in stature. 

The traveller Magellan recounts in his Travels, 
written in 1520, that in latitude thirty-four 
degrees, near the mouth of the Plata River, he 
met with a gigantic tribe of Patagonians. He 
says that he measured many of them, and that 
they exceeded seven and often nine feet in height. 
But whether it is that the race is degenerating, 
or that Magellan exaggerated his measurements, 
it is certain that they do not at the present day 
exceed seven feet, and their normal height is 
about six and a half feet ; the women being quite 
as tall, and as powerfully proportioned as the 
men. 
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At all times and in all countries, kings and 
nobles had a fancy for including amongst their 
retainers either a giant or a dwarf, sometimes 
both. Frederick the Great had his corps of 
gigantic grenadiers ; and in the Tower of London 
may be seen a lance and some enormous armour 
of sixteenth-century work, which doubtless be- 
longed to some giant knight or trooper of the 
king’s bodyguard. James |. had attached to his 

srson a porter named Walter Parsons, commonly 
called the Staffordshire giant, a handsome, brave, 
and strong young man, who had begun life as a 
farrier. His height was seven feet seven inches, 
and his portrait exists, engraved by Glover. _Par- 
sons lived on into the reign of Charles I., and was 
succeeded in his office by another giant, William 
Evans, who was two inches taller than his pre- 
decessor. 

Cromwell also had a valet named Daniel, who 
was seven feet six inches in height, but of weak 
intellect. He unfortunately ended his days in 
Bedlam, having become possessed with the idea 
that he had been sent on the earth to prophesy 
coming events. pay with Daniel lived 
Anthony Payne, a handsome and clever young 
farmer in Seceu, a tenant of Sir Beville 
Granville at Stowe. He was as remarkable for 
his wit as for his strength and stature, which 
exceeded seven feet. This county has always 
been as famous for its big men as is Yorkshire ; 
and to this day the proverb exists, ‘As long 
as Tony Payne’s foot.’ After a career of many 
vicissitudes and long military service in the 
Stuart cause, Anthony Payne died at a good 
old age, and was buried in a vault in Stratton 
Church. 

In 1686, and in the earlier part of the same 
century, two gigantic negroes were shown about 
London, ‘They were said to be the sons of kings 
of two African tribes, and were captured by 
slavers, who brought them to this country. The 
first was Giolo, son of the king of the Moangi 
tribe. The other was known as ‘the Black 
Prince,’ and became converted to Christianity, and 
was admitted as a member of the household of 
the family of Clifton, living at Clifton, near 
Nottingham. He was christened Joseph; and a 
mark may still, we believe, be seen in Clifton 
Churchyard which gives his height as seven feet. 
Giants are usually not gifted with any more 
beauty than their opposites in creation, and are 
generally more remarkable for their awkwardness 
and stupid stolid looks than for any natural grace 
or intellectual brilliancy. There was, however, an 
exception to this general rule in the person of 
Maximilian Christopher Miiller, a German giant, 
who travelled about in France and England in 
the reigns of Louis XIV. and George II. He 
was a man of splendid build and noble propor- 
tions, with a handsome and striking countenance, 
and measured exactly seven feet eight inches in 
height. His hand was twelve inches long from 
the wrist to the tip of the middle finger. He 
died in London in 1734, aged sixty, not long 
after Hogarth had introduced his portrait into his 
famous picture of ‘Southwark Fair,’ 

It is a curious fact that the population of 
France has rarely produced a giant; Great 
Britain, Germany, Poland, and Switzerland carry 
off the palm ; and this may perhaps be attribut- 
able to the prevalence in France of a vegetarian 


diet, which does not tend to develop to so great an 
extent the growth of muscle as does the stronger 
diet of meat. 

The eighteenth century, to judge by contem- 

rary letters and newspapers, seems to have 
been more than usually prolific in giants and 
giantesses. Horace Walpole mentions a giant 
and giantess who were on view respectively at 
Spring Gardens, and at Half-moon Court, Ludgate 

ill, They were both, it seems, handsome and 
persons, and without the usual 
awkward ungainliness of their kind. At this 
time, also, appeared a young Italian giantess seven 
feet in height, ‘who was the admiration’—said 
the handbills—‘ of the Emperor of Germany, of 
eight kings of Europe, and of the Grand Czar of 
Moscow himself.’ Her appearance seems to have 
been followed, in 1742, by that of Cajanus, the 
famous Swedish giant, commonly called the ‘living 
Colossus, who came over to England and estab- 
lished himself at a house opposite the Mansion 
House. He was the son of a pastor of a little 
village in Finland, and stood eight feet four 
inches in his socks. In 1755 London was visited 
by another Italian giant, named Bernardo Gigli or 
Gilli, who measured eight feet in height, and 
seems to have created an immense sensation by 
the colossal proportions of his limbs. 

But no giant ever created such a furore as did 
Charles Byrne, the Irish giant, who was eight feet 
eight inches in height, and possessed of enormous 
strength. He was clever and shrewd, and full 
of the natural wit of his mother-country ; but 
unfortunately the large fortune he rapidly gained 
by the exhibition of himself led him into habits 
ot gluttony and intemperance, and he died at 
the early age of two-and-twenty, leaving instruc- 
tions that his body was to be buried at sea; but 
the College of Surgeons in some way obtained 
his corpse for the sum of eight hundred pounds, 
according to certain reports; and the skeleton 
was ‘set up’ in their Museum by William Hunter, 
the famous anatomist. 

Shortly after Byrne’s death, another Irish giant 
exhibited himself in London, by name Patrick 
Cotter, alias O’Brien. He was so attentiated 
that, tall as he was, he appeared even taller. 
His height was eight feet seven inches. Feeble 
and debilitated in health, he could only walk 
by supporting himself on the shoulders of two 
tall men walking in front of him, resting a 
hand on a shoulder of each. Many amusing 
stories are related of him. One evening, at a 
masonic dinner, he took out of his pocket the 
celebrated dwarf Count Borulauski, and set him 
upon the table, to the astonishment of all the 
guests. Some time after, whilst staying at Bath, 
he nearly terrified a night-watchman out of 
his wits by taking off the top of a street-lamp 
and lighting his pipe at the flame. He was of an 
amiable and gentle disposition, but not remarkable 
for any intellectual capacity. Since his day to the 
present time, London has only seen four giants 
of any abnormal height or size—namely, James 
Tolles, eight feet six inches in height in 1819; 
Scott; Chang; and Herr Winckelmeier, the 
Bavarian giant. 

Of giantesses, Miss Scott and Pauline Marie 
Elizabeth Wedde are the only colossal ladies who 
have astonished the eyes of the sight-seeing world, 
The latter, called the Queen of the Amazons, was 
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born at Ben-Rendorf, in Thuringia, on the 31st of 
January 1866, and introduced to the London 
public at the Alhambra in a piece entitled Babil 
and Bijou. She was good-looking, and of a hand- 
some, well-proportioned figure, and measured 
about eight feet four inches in height. Of her 
subsequent history and career we have not been 
able to trace any account, since her provincial 
tour in France, after exhibiting herself in this 
country. 

It is a curious fact that giants rarely exceed 
the age of forty or forty-five, and few amongst | 
them ever show signs of much intellectual capa- | 
city. They are as a rule good-tempered, indolent, 
and placid ; their opposite extremes, the dwarfs, 
being irritable, active, clever, and ill-tempered. 

Dwarfs may be divided into two sections, firstly, | 
those who are born so, and remain dwarfs all | 
their lives from childhood till maturity ; and _ 
secondly, those who become dwarfs from some | 
accident in the early months or years of child- 
hood. It may be remarked that those dwarfs — 
who come under the first head are often notice- 
able for their shrewdness and intellectual capa-_ 
city, combined with much childish vanity and 
an overweening love of dress and admiration. 
Those, on the other hand, who are deformed and 
show an unnatural development of any special 
limb, are as a rule irritable, semi-idiotic, and | 
incapable of any high degree of mental capacity. 

One of the most celebrated dwarfs of whom we 
read in history was Nicholas Ferry, the dwarf of 
King Stanislas of Poland, who was remarkable 
for his wit, good temper, and intellectual attain- 
ments and accomplishments. Next after him 
in celebrity ranks a female dwarf named Babet | 
Schreier, who was born at Piegelsbach, near | 
Mannheim, on the 31st of October 1810. Her | 
parents were poor labourers, hale and hearty 
people, who permitted visitors to see their wonder- 
ful child, but would never consent, poor as they 
were, to exhibit her for any pecuniary benefit. 
Babet was perfectly formed, although when she 
was born she weighed only a pound and a half. 
She grew till she was about two feet and a half 
high, and there stopped. Her health was always 
good, and her character amiable and lively. 

It is a strange fact that the length of life of 
dwarfs seems to be in proportion to their size and 
stamina; they arrive at maturity quicker than a 
normal human being, and age quicker. We read 
of this in the case of the famous English dwarf 
Hopkins, who lived about 1751. At fifteen years 
old he measured two feet seven inches in height, 
and weighed only thirty pounds. Up to this age 
he had the appearance of a fresh smooth-skinned 
youth ; but suddenly an extraordinary semblance 
of the most decrepit old age began to creep upon 
him. He became bent, crooked, and torn with an 
asthmatic cough ; sight and hearing began to fail, 
and his teeth to drop out or decay. So attenu- 
ated and feeble did he become, that he could 
not walk without a stick, and presented all the 
appearance of a withered and aged man. Before 
these signs of decay came upon him his weight 
had been nineteen pounds; but now he lost nearly 
six pounds, and visibly shrank, till he died in 
about a year from sheer decrepitude and old age. 
His parents were fine tall healthy people, and 
there had been no previous member of, his family 


_ cases of small steps. 


died on the 19th of March 1754, aged seventeen 
years and two months. 

Although dwarfs generally attain a greater age 
than giants, still they rarely pass threescore and 
ten. There are, however, two notable exceptions 
to this rule, in the persons of Amias Clowes, the 
famous Matlock dwarf, who died at that place in 
1784, at the ripe age of one hundred al three 
his height being three feet and a half. He had 
caused to be built for himself a little house eight 
feet square, furnished with articles suitable to 
his size. The other instance was that of Peter 
the Great’s favourite and dwarf, a woman he 
called Poupée, whose height was that of a child 


of six, She was remarkably pretty, lively, and 


clever, and the emperor had an extraordinary 
affection for her. She lived to pass the age of 
one hundred years without ever having suffered 
from any illness or infirmity. 

There may still be seen in the Ducal Palace at 
Mantua six little rooms opening one out of the 
other, which were constructed by order of one of 
the Dukes of Mantua for the special occupation 
of his favourite dwarfs. The walls of these apart- 
ments are but six feet high, and the floors eight 
feet square, and they are reached by two stair- 
These rooms are at present 
denuded of all furniture, and the doors even have 
been taken off their hinges. 

In our own times, no dwarf has created more 
sensation than Charles S. Stratton, commonly 
known as ‘General Tom Thumb.’ His career of 
self-exhibition was one long success both to him- 


| self and to Barnum, who undertook to show him 


about. His tour in Europe alone brought him 
fifty thousand pounds. He married Lavinia 
Warren, one of two dwarf sisters who accompanied 
him on his tours. Of this marriage was born one 
child, a girl, who died in 1866, when about three 
years old. Tom Thumb himself died in 1883; 
and his widow, we believe, married again another 
American dwarf. General and Mrs White suc- 
ceeded to the celebrity and admiration formerly 
bestowed on General Tom Thumb, and charmed 
the public by their amusing ways and imitations 
of popular actors and singers. 


NOT QUITE LOST. 
A TRUE TALE OF THE SEA, 


In the spring of 18— I was at one of the islands 
on the west coast of Africa, anxious to take the 
first chance that offered of getting back to Old 
England. One of the huge Cape mail-boats was 
due in about a week from the time my story 
commences—boats which combine the comforts of 
a first-class hotel with the nearest approach to 
absolute safety that persons trusting themselves 
to the mercy of the sea can reasonably expect. 
I did not, however, intend to wait for the mail- 
boat, if any other vessel offered a chance of getting 
to England before her. One morning a steamer 
came in bound for England. She was a cargo- 
boat, but carrying a few passengers; and the 
captain said he could make room for me, Before 
taking a passage in this vessel I had a good look 
at her, and I came to the conclusion that, though 
there were not many comforts on board, at any- 
rate she looked like a good safe sea-boat. She 


who showed a similar abnormal condition. He 


had plenty of freeboard: indeed, I found out e" 
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afterwards that her cargo was a light one, con- 
sisting of wool and raw hides, so that she was 
higher out of water than usual, and she had good 
beam for her length. 

I went on board about six p.m. on a Friday 
evening. The weather was beautiful. The deep 
blue sky—set off by the still deeper blue of the 
sea, only broken here and there by the smallest 
of ‘white horses’—and the island glowing in all 
the beauty of tropical sunshine, made a picture 
not easy to forget. The passengers consisted of 
eighteen first-class and ten steerage. Amongst the 
former were two ladies and four little children. 
The crew mustered about twenty men all told. 
After dinner, I went on deck to smoke the pipe of 

eace and think of wife and children, who were 
ine brought nearer to me by every throb of 
the powerful engines. 

All the cabins were on the upper deck, the 
hold being devoted to cargo, with the exception 
of one small cabin for the steward. The vessel 
was steered from the bridge; but there was 
another wheelhouse right aft, for use in case of 
emergency. She carried two masts, and was 
square-rigged on her foremast. 

Next day, when I turned out, we were out of 
sight of land ; the weather was still fine, though 
there was a little sea, caused by the north-east 
trade-wind, which was blowing steadily, though 
not very strongly, against us. All went well till 
the evening. At six o'clock the cabin passengers 
dined, the captain, a jovial, ruddy-faced sailor, 
who looked as if he had no cares in the world, 
taking the head of the table; and the doctor, 
a self-possessed wiry little man, taking the other 
end. As dinner went on, the flow of small- 
talk increased, till, towards the end, there was a 
regular hum of conversation, and most of us were 
looking tolerably happy and contented. Sud- 
denly, the whole scene changed: first came a 
crash, which seemed to shake the ship from 
end to end; and then scrape, thud, hammer, 
as the engines continued to make several revolu- 
tions before they were stopped. As we were 
at least two hundred miles from any land or 
shoal-water, I knew instinctively that the screw- 
shaft was broken, and that, in all probability, 
those last two or three revolutions had done 
terrible mischief. 

We all made the best of our way on deck. The 
passengers were not much alarmed as yet; but I 
noticed a look of great anxiety on the captain’s 
face as he hurried away. 

It soon transpired that the shaft was broken ; 
and the broken ends hammering against each 
other before the engines could be stopped had 
broken the after-bearing where the shaft passes 
out through the ship, and water was pouring in 
there into the tunnel (fifty or sixty feet in length) 
leading to the engine-room, along which the shaft 
passes. The well was sounded—about a foot of 
water was found, and preparations were at once 
made to get the pumps to work. 

I must now recount a noble deed, which under 
other circumstances might well have earned a 
Victoria Cross. The tunnel which I have just 
mentioned ended at the engine-room with a 
water-tight door in a so-called water-tight bulk- 
head. The chief engineer, knowing at once 


what had happened, and finding a large body 


volunteers to go with him up the tunnel and 
try to stop the leak. The danger was very 
great ; the tunnel was already half full of water, 
the rush of which was so strong that it was diffi- 
cult to walk against it; and at the rate it was 
rising, it seemed almost impossible for men to 
get to the end of the tunnel and back again 
before it was full of water, in which case they 
must have been drowned. One man only re- 
sponded to the appeal of the chief; and these 
two brave fellows, regardless of everything but 
their duty, dashed into the cnmund, carrying 
blankets and ropes to secure over the leak. 
They actually got to the end of the tunnel and 
succeeded in placing the blankets over the hole ; 
but before they could secure them, the rising 
water forced them back, just filling the tunnel 
as they were dashed back into the engine-room. 
Then, with great difficulty, the water-tight door 
was closed ; and the fires not having been put 
out, though the water had nearly risen up to 
them, they were able to work a powerful steam- 
pump with which the vessel was fitted, soon 
reducing the water in the engine-room. The 
water-tight bulkhead was still leaking badly in 
several places, and it required all the skill of 
the chief engineer to make it sufficiently tight to 
revent the water from gaining on the pumps 
inside the engine-room. 

Abaft the engine-room the water was rapidly 
rising. Some of the passengers had been set to 
work at a hand-pump on deck; but being a 
poor pump, it was worked very hard with little 
result. We took the work in two gangs, twenty 
minutes off and on, and I found myself smoking 
my pipe between the spells with considerable 
comfort. 

The well was sounded again, and five feet of 
water found in it. Shortly after this, the captain 
told me privately that there was no chance of 
saving the ship ; and he was shortly going to give 
the order to prepare the boats for leaving her. 
This order was soon given; and then occurred 
the only sign of panic which I saw from first to 
last. Some of the crew, which was composed of 
men of several nationalities, made a dash at one 
of the boats, with the intention of getting away 
in her by themselves. The night was dark, the 
moon not having yet risen, so that they were 
not noticed for a minute or two; but when the 
mates found out what was going on, they bundled 
them out of the boat in no time. 

About this time I had occasion to go through 
the saloon ; the steward was there ; and although 
he knew that orders had been given to leave the 
ship, he was busy dusting some glasses in a rack, 
jor. had evidently been round the saloon putting 
everything in perfect order, so that it might go 
to the bottom tidy! I suppose habit was second 
nature to him. On going out, I passed the cabin 
where the four children were peacefully sleeping. 
I could not help peeping in; but it was sad to 
look at the rosy cheeks and peaceful faces of 
the little ones, and to think what a small chance 
they had of surviving a long boat-cruise. 

The vessel was well found in boats, six in all— 
four large ones, and two light gigs. It was 
decided to use only the four large boats, as they 
would take us all; and we set to work to get 
them swung out and provisioned in a hurry, 


of water coming out of the tunnel, called for 


It was an exciting time! If the vessel had moll 
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sinking quickly, we should not have got one boat 
away. Nothing would work easily; the davits 
we for a long time, and resisted all our efforts 
to turn them; and the falls jammed in the blocks. 
Moreover, the boat I was told off to had been 
painted the day before, and was all over wet 
poe which made it most difficult to handle her, 

sides leaving a reminder on one’s garments. 
However, it was done at last; and tinned meat, 
biscuits, and water put into each boat. As to 
our water-cask, it was so rotten it could not hold 
water at all, and we had to content ourselves with 
filling a few bottles. 

The captain then ordered the women and 
children and one sick man into the boat he was 
going to take charge of; and in they got, the 
boat still swinging at the davits. One old man 
brought all his heavy boxes from the cabin, and 
placed them beside the boat he was going in; 
and when told he could only take some wraps, he 
quietly dragged them back to his cabin. » 

Just as the order was going to be given for 
all to leave the ship, and even the man at the 
wheel had been called away, the chief-engineer 
came on deck and said to the captain: ‘Don’t you 
leave the ship, sir; I believe we can save her.’ 
He then explained that though the engine-room 
bulkhead had leaked considerably, he and _ his 
men had made it nearly tight, and what little 
water came into the engine-room was easily 
pumped out again; and though the water was 
still rising abaft the engine-room, it was not 
rising so fast as it did at first; and the vessel, in 
his opinion, was sure to float for some hours yet, 
if she could not be kept atloat altogether. 

The captain consented to wait till daylight, and 
we men weut back to the pumps, though the 
poor women and children were still kept swinging 
at the davits, the captain being afraid to take them 
out of the boats, for fear there would not be time 
to get them in again. But after about two hours 
of it, he let them come out. 

The dreary night wore on. Cocoa, and once 
a drink of rum, were served out to the men at the 
pumps. When the rum came—a wine-glassful to 
every two men—the man I shared with was a 
grimy stoker, and he had first drink; for a 
moment I hesitated when my turn came ; but the 
claims of exhausted nature were not to be denied. 

The moon was up now. We got some sail on 
the vessel, and headed her for Madeira, which 
was about two hundred miles distant, and the 
wind fair. As far as we could see, no vessels 
were in sight; but some rockets were tried. 
Only one of them, however, went up, the rest 
being damp and useless. 

Sunday morning broke at last. A sad Sunday! 
We anxiously scanned the horizon: there was 
not a sail in sight anywhere. 

The bulkhead which was keeping us up for 
the time-being was nearly amidships, but not 
quite, it being a little aft of that position, so not 
quite half the vessel was at the mercy of the leak. 

Shortly after daylight there was a consultation 
in the captain’s cabin as to what should be done. 
It was decided to take the hatches off, and throw 
over all the cargo abaft the engine-room that 
could be got at. There was a steam-winch avail- 
able, and a derrick was soon rigged up. The 
cargo we could get at was all wool, in bales of 
about ten hundredweight each ; and as bale after 


bale went over the side, we made a long wake of 
them, as they did not sink at once. 

The weather still _ fairly fine ; had it not 
been for this, we could not have taken off the 
hatches, as the after-part of the vessel was } 
this time rather low in the water, and we should 
in all probability have been unable to save the 


shi 

The steward had not neglected his duty, and 
had prepared as good a breakfast as he could 
manage; and mechanically we went to it, not 
that anybody had any real wish to go to break- 
fast, but as a matter of habit. It was an uncanny 
thing, also, to take a meal in a cabin which 
one felt almost sure would be at the bottom of 
the sea before the next meal-time came round. 
Yet, in we went, the — taking the head of 
the table as usual ; but he could eat nothing, and 
even his jovial ruddy face was much altered. 

Shortly after breakfast, one of the sailors who 
was on the lookout cried ‘Sail ho!’ We certainly 
saw what appeared to be a sail; but it dis. 
appeared and again appeared in a curious manner, 
Everybody brightened up at this news, particu- 
larly the poor women; but after careful exami- 
nation through the glass, it turned out to be 
only some whales spouting. 

Ten feet of water being in the hold by the 
afternoon, the stern of the vessel was very much 
lower in the water. Towards evening, as the 
light was beginning to fade, we saw a steamer; 
but it was hull down, and we could only see its 
masts and funnel. We had an old carronade 
which had probably last been fired at the battle 
of the Nile. This was loaded, and with great diffi- 
culty fired ; but it took such a long time, that the 
steamer was out of sight before it went off, and 
no result followed. We also tried one or two 
more rockets ; but it was of no use. 

Sunday night. All the cargo in the after- 
hold that could be got at had been thrown over- 
board ; so, by way of using the steam-winch, 
a large cask was rigged up and lowered into 
the hold, filled with water, hoisted up, and 
tipped overboard. This could be done about 
twice a minute, and helped considerably to keep 
the water down. The stench from the hold 
added now to our discomforts, as the raw hides 
and wool began to ferment, owing to the action 
of the water combined with the heat of the 
weather. But that was a small matter. 

And so the second night went on. The great 
ship looming against the star-lit sky with her 
dark square sails set on the foremast, her bows 
towering high above the sea, her stern nearly 
level with it, and three red lights on her fore- 
mast—signals of distress—looked like some huge 
monster out of a fairy tale stricken nigh unto 
death, but struggling on while life lasted. 

There were some curious traits of character 
exhibited on the part of both crew and passen- 
gers, though most of them did their duty 
quietly and manfully. One man, a_ steerage 

assenger, took to his berth after the accident 
iappened. When the second-mate went to rouse 
him up and make him take his turn at the 
pumps, he said ‘he was not going to pump ; he 
knew the vessel was going down, and he would 
die comfortable in his berth.’ In fact he was 
left there, as the mate had no time to waste 
over him. Another man armed himself with a 
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revolver, with the intention of shooting himself 
if the worst came to the worst, as he said he 
preferred shooting to drowning. The revolver 
was taken from him. 

At half-past three on Monday morning, just 
before the first glimmer of daylight appeared, 
we sighted another steamer. No rockets were 
left; but fortunately there was a Roman candle, 
and this was supplemented by a blue light. The 
vessel was about three miles away, and passing 
us at that distance. For about two minutes after 
the blue light had died out, we all strained our 
eyes in anxious silence; but the stranger was 
keeping a good lookout, and at the end of that 
time a bright light appeared from its deck for 
a moment; and then up into the clear sky shot a 
majestic rocket, and bursting at a great height, 
showered down its coloured balls. I have seen 
many rockets, but never enjoyed the sight of 
one so much as I did then. A deep sigh of 
relief passed through all the assembled watchers ; 
and almost immediately after, we could see all 
three of the steamer’s lights, showing she was 
steering straight for us. She soon got alongside 
as-nearly as she dared to come; and her captain 
having arranged to tow us to Madeira, distant 
about one hundred and ninety miles, if we could 
keep our vessel afloat, we were taken in tow. 
To manage this we had to lower one of our 
boats; and the trouble we had in getting that 
boat safely afloat gave us some idea of the difli- 
culty and danger there would have been, in the 
state of the sea, in getting everybody safely away 
in the boats. 

We had two more nights and days of pump- 
ing and bailing, the water still gradually gaining 
on us. Once or twice we managed to lower 
it an inch or two; but we soon lost the ad- 
vantage we had gained. So matters went on. 
The last night, before we got in, I noticed that 
every now and then little dark shadows flitted 
across the deck, which I was at a loss to account 
for. The mystery was explained the next morn- 
ing, for one of the children happening to go 
into the after-wheelhouse, which was not used 
in a general way, found nearly all the rats in 
the ship assembled there. They had forsaken 
the hold, either because they considered the risk 
of drowning was too great there, or possibly with 
some desperate hope of being able to leave the 
ship before she went down. We made a raid on 
them, and eleven rats came to an untimely end ; 
‘the rest they ran away.’ 

Having sighted and passed the inhospitable 
island of Porto Santo, we arrived off the east 
end of Madeira. By this time there was fourteen 
feet of water in the after-hold, and the stern of 
the vessel was still lower in the water. There 
is a considerable race off the east end of the 
island, caused, I suppose, by unequal soundings ; 
and the way the poor ship rolled in this broken 
water was sickening. She would make a heavy 
roll, say, to port, and then she would stop, and 
as the weight of water followed the roll, she 
would continue to roll the same way as before, 
till you felt sure she was going to capsize; then 
she would slowly right, and go through the same 
performance the other way. However, we soon 
got under the lee of the island and into smooth 
water, 

Our steamer had come from a South American 


port which the Portuguese are pleased to con- 
sider unhealthy. Though there was nobody ill 
on board, and the vessel had left that port 
some three weeks or more, she was obliged 
to hoist the yellow quarantine flag on nearing 
Madeira. As we passed the signal staff, a lot 
of little flags went up. I was standing by the 
captain at the time, and heard him mutter some- 
thing in which the word ‘fools’ was notice- 
able. I asked what the signal meant. The 
question asked was: ‘Are you in distress?’ A 
brief ‘Yes’ was the reply. Again up went the 
little flags from the station, and this time they 
said, ‘Do not anchor if you can help it ;’ and 
that because .we were flying the yellow flag. 
These inhospitable Portuguese, rather than run the 
most remote risk of disease, would have allowed 
us to go to the bottom without any help. Our 
captain answered : ‘Must anchor, or reo her ;’ 
and shortly after, we did anchor. But not a soul 
was allowed on board to help us; and a guard 
was set over us, to prevent any of the passengers 
or crew from landing. 

However, we got some help at last. The people 
of Madeira are noted for their powers of swimming 
and diving. No diving-dresses were to be had; 
but without them, we got two of the best divers 
to come off, and though not allowed to come on 
board, they were allowed to work outside the 
ship. They had two boats made fast astern, and 
they dived in turn, taking a header with a lump 
of oakum in one hand, and in the other a short 
thin piece of wood to drive in the oakum. They 
had a depth of twenty feet to dive to get to the 
leak, still each time they managed to drive in the 
lump of oakum before coming up; and after a 
time, they so far stopped the leak that the pumps 
began to gain on it. This was all that was 
wanted ; and six hours after, the water was so far 
reduced that the engineers were able to get at the 
leak from the inside. 

Two or three days longer we were kept prisoners 
on board a vessel that could not move; and then 
one of the huge Castle line of steamers came in, 
to which I joyfully transferred myself and lug- 
gage after a hearty good-bye to the captain and 
others, 

Thus, by God’s help, and the care and patient 
perseverance of the captain and his officers, not 
a life was lost or a person injured, and the good 
ship herself was kept afloat. Four days later I 
reached Plymouth. 


DAY-DREAMS. 


Here at least is a haven of refuge where a man 
may wander at will without fear of interruption, 
and with no other critic than himself to deal 
gently with the flights of fancy in which he may 
indulge at pleasure. Indeed, there is no limit but 
his own imagination to check the magnitude of 
his thoughts and the execution of his vast designs. 
Does he wish to assume regal honour? In a 
moment he is clothed with imperial purple, and 
surrounded by the wisest men of the age, who 
vratefully pay tribute to his greatness and mu- 
nificence. Statesmen involuntarily consent to be 
guided by his intellect, and express no sense of 
wounded pride in that they are the learners, 
and he the dictator of wisdom. <A court filled 
with learning and wit obeys his slightest behest ; 
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while women of peerless beauty and _ virtue 
minister to his wants with a grace that Diana 
herself might envy, and which the less favoured 
of mankind sigh in vain to obtain. Untold 
wealth surrounds him with a lustre that only 
serves as a foil to the magnificent scene ; while 
jewels of a king’s ransom lend their beauty to 


people and the prosperity of his country. 

Wearied of such splendid inaction, the sceptre 
of the throne is immediately changed for the 
baton of a general, who commands armies which 
carry all before them, and whose strongest passion 
is love for their commander. Campaigns more 
brilliant than those of Condé, Wellington, or 
Napoleon are commenced and concluded in a 
breath, and fresh laurels added to his brow, 
already adorned with innumerable trophies of 
war. Captives bow down before him in thou- 
sands ; and the haughty oppressor bends the neck 
that has hitherto been held in proud disdain 
against the world, till subdued and conquered by 
superior strength and sagacity. Besieged towns 
hold out their arms at his approach; and the 
thunder of his cannon strikes terror into the heart 
of the tyrannical autocrat, while giving assurance 
of his protection to the weak and oppressed. In 


arches rise from the ground ; and surroundec 
of the grateful thousands who assemble to do 
him honour, and who, breathing blessings on 


every side, add their presence to a scene which 


fade into insignificance by comparison. 


seen. Prison doors open at his approach, and 


place of harsh severity and labour. 


happy spirits of content and virtue. 


of the fever-stricken dens that in the 


could afford no other. 


to maintain. 


reverence, 


the wretched inmates fall down in gratitude 
at the feet of their deliverer, who has inaugu- 
rated the reign of mercy and kindness in the 
Out of the | 
midst of poverty and wretchedness arises like | 
magic a scene of cleanliness and beauty ; and where | 
hitherto have been but squalid misery and vice, | 
in a moment is now a scene peopled with the 
Well-built 
and prettily designed cottages supply the place 
imme- 
diate past were the homes of thousands who 
In the front of each 
is a garden, filled with old-fashioned flowers, 
that put to shame those of many a mansion; 
while all around, and in the close proximity of 
friendly relationship, fruit and vegetables fill up 
the picture of Arcadian beauty which surrounds 
those who are unconsciously educated and refined 
by that which their own industry and care serve 
Sallow cheeks, stooping shoulders, 
and stunted growths are replaced by ruddy faces 
and stalwart frames; while scowls give place to 
smiles of self-respect, now one of the chief movers 
in the regenerating influence which, from being 
but individual, has at once become universal. 
Hospitals are endowed with a munificence that 
for ever frees them from fear of debt, and allows 
their noble work to be pursued in a manner 
which science cannot improve upon, and which 
humanity regards with an admiration akin to 
The inmates of the crowded cities 


deck the path of the all-good and great king, — 
whose greatest happiness lies in the content of his | 


‘in close rooms where the seeds of disease and 


less time than the words are written, — 


by. 


his victorious troops, he passes through the midst 


causes the triumphs of the Roman generals to to call to life more joys than an emperor can 


Again the scene is changed, and he is the pictured in the fairy tales of youth and child- 
greatest philanthropist that the world has ever hood. 


grow young once more in the enjoyment of fresh 
air and green fields; while the children regain 
the roses of health and happiness amongst the 
sweet-smelling hay and flowers which grow 
around them. Factories and workshops are com- 
pelled to provide for the comfort and health 
of those who work within their walls, and to 
close at a reasonable hour under heavy penal 
laws, which protect the interests of the weak 
while dealing fairly with the employer ; and the 
disgraceful practice of shutting up young children 


early death were formerly sown broadcast, is 
now happily looked upon as a barbarity of a 
former age, which foolishly sacrificed the strength 
of future generations to a misplaced and selfish 
greed of gain to itself. 

These are only a few of the delights which 
the creative genius of Fancy calls to life and 
action, and in a few moments places the dreamer 
in the centre of a panorama which is called 
into existence solely for his pleasure, and of 
which he is at once the artist and admirer, 
Lying carelessly back in the well-worn armchair 
in an attitude in which comfort defies appear- 
ances, the dreamer can summon at will pictures 
of the brightest and most variable hue, changing 
from grave to gay at his pleasure; in one 
moment filled with the quaintest humour ; while 
in the next, by an easy and natural transition, 
surrounded by a pathos which brings tears into 
the eyes in unconscious acknowledgment of the 
truth of the picture. And for all this there is 
needed only the hour of twilight and quietness 


purchase with gold, and more delights than are 


| NO PRAYER TO-NIGHT. 


| No prayer to-night! No golden head 
To lie in my lap with glittering light ; 

But a broken heart, and a sigh instead— 
Ah me! ah me! no prayer to-night. 


No lisping tongue, no dimpled hands, 
To sing and strike in keen delight ; 
No hair to plait in glistening strands— 

Ah me! ah me! no prayer to-night. 


No prayer to-night—no bright eyes shine ; 
No cradled head to catch my sight ; 

No rosy lips pressed close to mine— 
Ah me! ah me! no prayer to-night. 


No trusting love ; no pearly tears ; 
No smile; no laughter loud and bright ; 
No little voice to tell its fears— 
6 Ah me! ah me! no prayer to-night. 


No prayer to-night : an aching heart, 
A life that is full of care and blight, 
A life that has sorrow in every part— 
Ah me! ah me! no prayer to-night. 
A. D, Stewart. 
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